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{Quadrangle of Eton College. } 


Or our ‘three great public ‘schools, Eton, Wéstminster, 
and Winchester, the first has always been considered to 


hold ‘the -highest rank. It isthe only one'of the three 
to whith it is usual to give the name ofa College. It is, 
we believe, the richest foutidation of the three. 

Windsor and Eton, though situated on opposite sides 


of the ‘Thames and in different counties, form in appear- | 


ance only one town. The bridge ‘over the river is the 
only interruption to the line of Houses: At the farther ex- 
tremity of the town of Eton, and separated from it, stands 
the college. The buildings of this institution,—the 
_ “ antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade,” 

show best from a distance, where they are set off by 
the natural beauties of their situation. They form a 
conspicuous and highly ornamental object in the 
splendid view from the terrace of Windsor Castle. Seen 


from their immediate neighbourhood, they are not very 
Vou. II. 


imposing. They consist of two quadrangles, built partly 

of freestone, but chiefly of brick, in a style somewhat 

resembling that of the north front of St. James's palace. 
| In the one quadrangle are the school and the chapel, 
| with the lodgings for the scholars ; the other contains the 
| library, the provost's house, and the apartments of the 
fellows. ‘The chapel, which is built of stone, is the part 
in which the architecture is most ambitious ; it is exter- 
nally a handsome structure, though very plain in the 
interior. It is one hundred and seventy-five feet in 
length, including an ante-chapel which is sixty-two feet 
long. In the centre of the first-mentioned quadrangle 
stands a bronze statue of Henry VI. which was erected 
in the early part of the last century by Dr. Godolphin, 
the provost of the college. There is another statue of 
the same king in the chapel, the work of the late John 
Bacon. 





Eton College was founded by Henry VI. The founda- 
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tion charter is dated at Windsor, on the twelfth of Sep- 
tember, in the nineteenth year of his reign, that is, in 
the year 1440. The original establishment was a pro- 
vost, ten priests, four clerks, six choristers, twenty-five 
poor grammar scholars, and the like number of poor 
men. It now consists of a provost, six other fellows, 
two schoolmasters, two conducts, seven clerks, seventy 
king’s scholars, ten choristers, and a number of inferior 
officers and servants. Besides the scholars on the 
foundation, the school is always attended by a much 
larger number of others, called oppidans. The oppidans 
generally amount to between 300 and 400, and have 
exceeded 500. 

From the seventy king's scholars a certain number are 
annually selected and put on a roll for admission to 
King's College, Cambridge. The election is made, after 
examination of the upper class, by the provost and two 
fellows of King’s College, assisted by the provost, 
vice-provost, and head master of Eton. * The suc- 
cessful candidates, however, are not immediately trans- 
ferred to Cambridge, but remain at school until va- 
cancies occur on the foundation of King’s College. The 
supply is prevented from outrunning the demand by 
the regulation that at the age of nineteen an Etonian 
is superannuated, as it is called, or is not allowed to 
remain longer at school. On their removal to Cam- 
bridge the Eton scholars are received on the foundation 
of the college and maintained from its funds ; and after 
three years they succeed to fellowships. Here then is 
an opportunity by which the poorest man’s son may 
obtain the best education which the country affords, and 
be put on the road to the highest preferments in the 
national church. The admission to Eton is not clogged 
with any necessity for patronage ; although the incidental 
charges attending the education of a king’s scholar are 
greater than is compatible with the character of a cha- 
ritable foundation. 

Mr. Britton, in the second volume of his ‘ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain,’ has printed, from 
manuscripts in the British Museum, some accounts of 
the expenditure on the building of Eton College, which 
curiously illustrate wages and prices in former times. 
The work appears to have been commenced in the 
beginning of July, 1441. The first week there were 
employed seventeen carpenters, seven stone-masons, 
fifteen sawyers, and thirty-one common labourers. In 
the second week two more masons and twenty-five more 
labourers were added. By December we find thirty-five 
free masons and two row masons employed. The wages 
of masons and carpenters were sixpence a-day, and 
those of labourers two-pence. Many days were lost, 
however, both to the men and to the progress of the 
work, as being holydays of the church. The first year 
the entire expenditure was usually from £6 to £9 per 
week. The second year there was paid for labour alone 
£712 19s. ld., and for materials £1447 4s. That 
year 457 tons of stone were imported from Caen, in 
Normandy, which appear to have been paid for at the 
rate of 5s. 8d. per ton at the quarry, 4s. more for 
carriage to London, and ls. 4d. more for carriage to 
Eton : the total cost, therefore, was lls. per ton. Most 
of our old buildings, we may remark, from the Conquest 
down to the end of the fifteenth century, were constructed 
of stone from Caen. The portion of Eton College which 
is of brick was not begun till 1443. That year 100,000 
bricks were used, which cost 10d. the thousand. In five 
years there were consumed 1,637,750 bricks. The brick- 
kiln was near Slough, in a field now the property of 
the College, but which was then rented at twenty 
shillings per annum. The building suffered considerable 
interruptions before it was completed; and the great 
tower gateway, indeed, called Lupton’s Tower, which 
was the last part erected, was not finished till the year 
1523, in the reign of Henry VILI. 
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THE ICELANDERS.—No. 1. 


In a recent Number of our Magazine an allusion was 
made to the love of reading and civilization common to 
the inhabitants of the poor and sterile island of Iceland, 
We now propose to give a short account of that interest- 
ing people, who, under almost every physical disadvan- 
tage, attained the inestimable advantages of general 
civilization at an earlier period than any of the more 
favoured nations of modern Europe. 

A glance at the map will sufficiently explain the geo- 
graphical position of Iceland, lying far to the north of 
the Shetland and the Ferro Isles, within two hundred 
miles of Greenland. The first discovery of the island, 
authenticated by history, was made about the year 860, 
by some adventurous Norwegian and Swedish rovers. 
At that time Norway was a separate state, governed by 
a king of its own. Its inhabitants were a branch of the 
great Teutonic family. About fourteen years after the dis- 
covery of Iceland, tie reigning sovereign of Norway made 
encroachments on the freedom of his subjects. ‘To these 
many would not submit, preferring rather to emigrate 
to the uninhabited and unfruitful island. The first 
colony took possession of part of the coast of Iceland, 
about the year 875. . Soon afterwards the same love of 
liberty drove other Norwegians to the same stormy 
shores, and in the course of a few years the strength of 
the infant state was further increased by many families 
of Danes and Swedes, and by a few Scotch and Irish 
emigrants. The Icelandic historians have carefully pre 
served the names of these Scotch and Irish. 

There are some grounds for believing that the climate 

of Iceland was then somewhat less inclement than now, 
but it is to be doubted whether corn ever grew there. 
Many parts of the island, however, when not covered 
with snow, offered good pasturage ; and the surrounding 
sea teemed with fish af various sorts, from the herring 
to the whale, which not only furnished food, but oil to 
enliven the gloom of the long, dark winter of the new 
settlers. At their first settlement the Icelanders were 
only shepherds and fishermen. In this condition, and 
long before numerous concurrent circumstances produced 
such a system in any other part of Europe, the Icelanders 
formed a representative government. The possession 
of property gave any man a vote: by mental attainments 
and moral conduct any free man could aspire to civil 
influence and dignity in the state; but by degrees many 
of the chief offices were made hereditary in families of 
ancient or celebrated lineage, and a somewhat exclusive 
aristocracy was established. Beyond the circle of 
government, however, the rights of every free Icelander 
were most scrupulously respected. The Althing, or 
national assembly, met every year on the shores of the 
lake Thingvalla, and there, in the open air, deliberated 
on the measures to be adopted for the common good. 
A Laugman, or president, in whom was vested the exe- 
cutive power, was elected, and displaced at the pleasure 
of the assembly. 
During the summer months, these hardy men tended 
their flocks, tilled patches of the rude soil of the island, 
and fished in the stormy sea; but winter brought a 
long season of darkness and necessary repose. To 
lighten the tedium of that oppressive season, they recited 
to their families assembled round the fire and the lamp, 
the descent and noble deeds of their ancestors, and de- 
scribed in Runic verse the lands whence they had come 
to Iceland in pursuit of freedom. 

They had brought with them this love of genealogy 
and poetry, which was indeed common to the Nor- 
wegians, Danes, and all the Teutonic tribes; but in 
the sunless winters of Iceland, where they had scarcely 
any other amusement or resource, they indulged in it far 
more than they had done when occupying a happier 





climate. The effect of this was seen in the improvement 
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of their poetry and their chronicles. In course of time, 
this excellence was rumoured abroad, and the skalds, or 
bards of Iceland, were invited to foreign courts. The 
princes of England, Ireland, Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway, after entertaining them most honourably, dis- 
missed them with wealth. “ Thus,” says Dr. Holland, 
“ Jiterature became with the Icelanders a species of 
commerce, in which the fruit of their mental endowment 
was exchanged for those foreign luxuries or comforts 
which nature had denied to them from their own soil *.” 
As fishermen, the Icelanders were bold sailors ; seamen 
were necessary to carry the skalds to the distant courts, 
and in this service their nautical skill was enlarged. 
Soon after, traders went in the train of the poets, and 
thus obtained for the island the advantages of an in- 
creased and increasing foreign commerce. 

In the year 1000, these interesting people were 
converted to Christianity. About fifty years after, 
their first bishop founded their first school or college, 
and then the Roman alphabet was substituted for 
the rude and defective Runic characters. Three other 
schools soon followed, and the monasteries, which 
were now first erected, were so many places of educa- 
tion. During the latter half of the eleventh and the 
whole of the twelfth century, the Latin classics were 
diligently taught in these seminaries; and some of the 
poor, remote Icelanders even studied Greek. The 
mechanical sciences, mathematics, and astronomy, of 
which they felt the want in proportion as they extended 
their maritime adventures, were also cultivated with 
assiduity. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, numerous 
jealousies and dissensions having broken out among the 
chief aristocratic families, the island was, by agreement, 
transferred to the Norwegian Kings. In 1380, Norway 
itself ceased to be an independent kingdom: it was 
annexed to Denmark, and Iceland went with it. Both 
these transfers seem to have been effected without any 
violent shock, and to have produced few and very slight 
changes in the laws and government of the country. It 
was owing to circumstances entirely foreign to these 
political changes that Iceland lost her literary supremacy, 
which had been almost a monopoly in the north of 
Europe. The fact was simply this,—other countries had 
awakened from their sleep of barbarism, and begun to 
cultivate letters and sciences. 

In 1402, a dreadful plague carried off two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of Iceland; this calamity was followed 
by a winter so severe, that not one-tenth part of their 
cattle survived it, and this loss again was followed by 
the depredations of certain barbarous English pirates. 
There was a consequent depression both in the moral 
and physical state of these unfortunate islanders, but 
neither then nor at any other period did they relapse into 
indolence and ignorance. 

They struggled manfully with the evils that beset 
them, persevering in an enlightened system of internal 
policy, in liberal methods of education, and in a quiet, 
steady line of moral, blameless conduct. 

The Icelanders received their first printing press in 
1530, and the reformation of their religion soon followed 
its introduction. Their types were at first made of 
wood, and very rudely formed. In 1574, one of their 
bishops made great improvements in the printing esta- 
blishment, providing new presses and types, some of 
which he made with his own hands. Before the con- 
clusion of the sixteenth century, many valuable books, 
well printed, were published and sold through the 
country, 

The rough, unpromising coasts of the island continued 
to be visited by pirates, As late as 1616 they suffered 
much from certain English and French freebooters, 
tee et in Six George Sieuart Mackenzie's ‘ Travels in Ice- 
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who must indeed have been monsters to plunder a people 
at once so poor and so inoffensive. A stil] heavier calamity 
befell them in 1627, when some Algerines found their 
way to this remote island, and landing on the southern 
coast, committed the greatest atrocities. This is one of 
the saddest pages in the history of the simple, yet 
enlightened Icelanders. Forty or fifty of them were 
butchered, and nearly four hundred of both sexes were 
carried off to the Mediterranean and sold as slaves, 
Nine years after, when the King of Denmark obtained 
their liberty by ransom, only thirty-seven of the four 
hundred were found alive, and of these thirty-seven only 
thirteen ever reached their native land. 

In Iceland the eighteenth century was ushered in by 
a dreadful mortality from small-pox, and about fifty 
years later, above ten thousand deaths were occasioned 
bya famine. In 1783, volcanic eruptions, more terrific 
than had ever been seen, burst out in every direction. 
Deep rivers were filled up by lava; the cattle and the 
pastures were every where destroyed, and for more 
than a year a dense cloud of smoke and volcanic ashes 
covered the whole of the island. Even the sea was con- 
taminated ; the fisheries were destroyed, nor have they yet 
entirely recovered from the effects of those mighty con- 
vulsions, Famine and the small-pox following in the 
track of this desolation, destroyed a fourth part of the 
population. The island had scarcely begun to breathe 
from these calamities, when, as a dependence of Denmark, 
it found itself involved in the miseries of the last war, 
and saw its commerce, now indeed limited, but abso- 
lutely necessary to the existence of its inhabitants, 
interrupted by the powerful navy of Great Britain. 

To the honour of our government, they sent instruc- 
tions to our cruizers to respect, and in no ways molest, 
the inhabitants of the Ferro Islands, who were in a 
situation even worse and more helpless than that of the 
Icelanders ; at a later period they even granted licenses 
to ships to trade with Iceland. 

Few countries have ever been visited by such a series 
of misfortunes as this, and yet between 1650 and 1810, 
Iceland produced from two to three hundred respectable 
authors, 

'To be concluded in the next Number.] 





THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
(Abridged from Wilson’s ‘ American Ornithology.’) 


Tuis celebrated and very extraordinary bird, which, ia 
extent and variety of vocal powers, stands unrivalled by 
the whole feathered songsters of America or perhaps 
any other country, is peculiar to the New World; and 
inhabits a very considerable extent of both North and 
South America, having been traced from the States of 
New England to Brazil, and also among many of the 
adjacent islands. They are, however, much more 
numerous in those States south than those north of the 
river Delaware ; being generally migratory in the latter, 
and resident (at least many of them) in the former. A 
warm climate, and low country not far from the sea, 
seems most congenial to their nature; the species are 
accordingly found to be less numerous to the west than 
east of the great range of Alleghany, in the same 
parallels of latitude. In these regions the berries 
of the red cedar, myrtle, holly, many species of 
smilax, together with gum berries, gall berries, and a 
profuse variety of others, abound, and furnish them with 
a perpetual feast. Winged insects also, of which they 
are very fond and very expert in catching, are there 
plentiful even in the winter season, 

The precise time ai which the mocking-bird begins to 
build his nest varies according ‘to the latitude in which 
he resides, from the beginning of April, to the middle 
of May. ‘here are particular situations to which he 





gives the preference, A solitary thorn-bush, an almost 
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impenetrable thicket, an Orange-tree, cedar, or holly- 
bush, are favourite spots and frequently selected. It is 
no great objection to the bird that a farm or mansion- 
house happens to be near ; always ready to defend, but 
never over-anxious to conceal, his nest, he very often 
builds within a small distance of the house, and not un- 
frequently in a pear or apple-tree, rarely at a greater 
height than six or seven feet from the ground. The 
nest varies a little according to the conveniency of col- 
lecting suitable materials. Generally it is composed 
of, first, a quantity of dry twigs and sticks, then withered 
tops of weeds of the preceding year, intermixed with 
fine straw, hay, pieces of wool and tow; and, lastly, a 
thick layer of fine fibrous roots, of a light brown colour, 
lines the whole. The female sits fourteen days, and 
generally produces two broods in the season, unless 
robbed of her eggs, in which case she will even build 
and lay the third time. She is, however, very jealous 
of her nest, and very apt to forsake it if much disturbed. 

During the period of incubation, neither cat, dog, 
animal nor man can approach the nest without being 
attacked. The cats, in particular, are persecuted when- 
ever they make their appearance, till obliged to retreat. 
But his whole vengeance is more particularly directed 
against that mortal enemy of his eggs and young, the 
black snake. Whenever the insidious approaches of 
this reptile are discovered, the male darts upon it with 
the rapidity of an arrow, dexterously eluding its bite 
and striking it violently and incessantly about the head, 
where it is very vulnerable. The snake soon becomes 
sensible of its danger, and seeks to escape; but the 
intrepid defender of his young redoubles his exertions, 
and, unless his antagonist be of great magnitude, often 
succeeds in destroying him. All his pretended powers 
of fascination avail it nothing against the vengeance of 
this noble bird. As the snake’s strength begins to flag, 
the mocking-bird seizes and lifts it up partly from the 
ground, beating it with its wings, and when the business 


is completed, he returns to the nest of his young, mounts 


the summit of the bush, and pours forth a torrent of 
song in token of victory. 
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within his hearmg, are really surprising, and mark the 
peculiarity of his genius. ‘To these qualities may be 
added that of a voice full, strong, and musical, and 
capable of almost every modulation, from the clear, 
mellow tones of the wood-thrush to the savage scream 
of the bald eagle. In measure and accent he faithfully 
follows his originals ; in force and sweetness of expres- 
sion he greatly improves upon them. Jn his native 
groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or half-crown 
tree, inthe dawn of the morning, while the woods are 
already vocal with a multitude of warblers, his admira- 
ble song rises pre-eminent over every competitor. _ The 
ear can listen to his music alone, to which that of all 
the others seems a mere accompaniment. Neither is his 
strain altogether imitative. His own native notes are 
bold and full, and varied seemingly beyond all limits, 
They consist of short expressions of two, three, or, at 
the most, five or six syllables, generally interspersed 
with imitations, and all of them uttered with great 
emphasis and rapidity, and continued with undiminished 
ardour for half an hour or an hour at atime. His 
expanded wings and tail, glistening with white, and the 
buoyant gaiety of his action, arresting the eye as his 
song most irresistibly does the ear, he sweeps round 
with enthusiastic ecstasy, and mounts and descends as 
his song swells or dies away. While thus exerting 
himself, a bystander, destitute of sight, would suppose 
that the whole feathered tribes had assembled together 
on a trial of skill, each striving to produce his utmost 
effect. He often deceives the sportsman, and sends 
him in search of birds that are not, perhaps, within miles 
of him, but whose notes he exactly imitates: even birds 
themselves are frequently imposed upon by this admira- 
ble mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied calls of their 
mates, or dive with precipitation into the depth of 
thickets at the scream of what they suppose to be the 
sparrow-hawk. 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and energy 
of his song by confinement. In his domesticated state, 
when he commences his career of song, it is impossible 
to stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog; 





The mocking-bird is 94 inches long and 13 across | Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his 


when its wings are spread. Some individuals are, how- | master. 


ever, larger and some smaller, those of the first hatch 
being uniformly the largest. The upper parts of the head, 
neck, and back, are a dark brownish ash, and when new 
moulted, a fine light grey; the wings and tail are nearly 
black, the first and second rows of coverts tipped with 
white ; the primary, in some males, are wholly white, in 
others tinged with brown. The three first primaries are 
white from their roots as far as their coverts ; the white 
on the next six extends from an inch to one and three- 
fourths farther down, descending equally on each side 
the feather; the tail is cuneiform; the two exterior 
feathers wholly white, the rest, except the middle ones, 
tipped with white; the chin is white; sides of the 
neck, breast, belly, and vent, a brownish-white, much 
purer in wild birds than in those that have been domes- 
ticated ; iris of the eye, yellowish-cream coloured, in- 
clining to golden; bill black; the base of the lower 
mandible whitish ; legs and feet black and strong. The 
female much resembles the male, and is only distinguish- 
able by the white of her wings being less pure and 
broad, and her black feathers having a more rusty 
hue. 

It will be seen from this description, that though the 
plumage of the mocking bird is none of the homeliest, 
it has nothing gaudy or brilliant in it; and, had he 
nothing else to recommend him, would scarcely entitle 
him to notice. But his figure is well proportioned and 
even handsome. 
his movements, the animation of his eye, and the in- 
telligence he displays in listening and laying up lessons, 
from almost every species of the feathered creation 


The ease, elegance, and rapidity of 


He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the 
|hen hurries about with hanging wings and _ bristled 
| feathers, chuckling to protect its injured brood. ‘The 
| barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking 
| of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great truth and 
rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him by his master, 
though of considerable length, fully and faithfully ;—he 
runs over the quaverings of the canary, and the clear whist- 
lings of the Virginia nightingale, or red-bird, with such 
superior execution and effect that the mortified songsters 
feel their own inferiority, and become altogether silent, 
while he seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling 
his exertions. 

This excessive fondness for variety, however, in the 
opinion of some injures his song. His elevated imita- 
tions of the brown thrush are frequently interrupted by 
the crowing of cocks; and the warblings of the blue- 
bird, which he exquisitely manages, are mingled with 
the screaming of swallows or the cackling of hens. 
Amidst the simple melody of the robin one is suddenly 
surprised by the shrill reiterations of the whip-poor-will, 
while the notes of the kildeer, blue-jay, martin, baltimore, 
and twenty others, succeed, with such imposing reality, 
that the auditors look round for the originals, and with 
astonishment discover that the sole performer in this 
singular concert is the admirable bird now before us. 
During this exhibition of his powers, he spreads his 
wings, expands his tail, and throws himself around the 
cage in all the ecstasy of enthusiasm, seeming not only 
to sing but to dance, keeping time to the measure of his 
own music. Both in his native and domesticated state, 
during the stillness of the night, as soon as the moon 
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rises, ne begins his delightful solo, making the whole 
neighbourhood resound with his inimitable medley. 

The mocking-bird is frequently taken in trap-cages, 
and, by proper management, may be made sufficiently 
tame to sing. The usual price of a singing-bird is from | 
seven to fifteen, and even twenty dollars. Mr. Wilson 
has known fifty dollars paid for a remarkably fine singer ; 
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and one instance where one hundred dollars were 
refused for a still more extraordinary one. Attempts 
have been made to induce these charming birds to pair, 
and rear their young in a state of confinement, and the 
result has been such as to prove it, by proper manage- 
ment, perfectly practicable. 
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A WELL-CONDUCTED FACTORY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tue general tenour of the evidence given before the 
Factory Commissioners goes to show that, although 
there may be great abuses in many establishments in 
which children are employed, extensive factories may, 
aud do, exist where the light spirits of youth are stil! 
buoyant and unbroken by undue labour and restraint, 
and where the industry of the young not only contributes 
to the increase of our national wealth, but also to their 
own advantage. In many factories they are not only 
usefully employed, but, at the same time, are trained up | 
in those habits of morality and good feeling which are 
most likely to ensure their own lasting happiness and to 
make them valuable members of society. 

We have recently returned from visiting many such 
factories, and, among the rest, that of Mr. John Wood, 
jun., a stuff manufacturer of Bradford, in Yorkshire. 
We think it may do some good, in two ways, if we give 
a very slight sketch of what we there saw. Such an 
outline may serve to correct some of the prejudices which 
exist on the subject of factories general!y, amongst those 
who have never visited the seats of our great manufac- 
tures ; while those masters (we hope they are but few) | 
who look only to the accumulation of money by the | 
employment of children, may take shame to themselves | 
when they find that the same object may be attained | 
without injury to their health or morals. 

{n the manufactory of Mr. Wood about six hundred 
persons, principally girls, are employed. When we | 


arrived it was the hour allotted to dinner and recreation ; 
and the young people were joyously sporting in the open 
yard of the factory, like children out of school. After 
witnessing for some time this scene of unrestrained 
freedom from toil, the period for renewed industry 
arrived, and we were ushered into the mill. This we 
found as clean, as light, and as comfortable as a drawing- 
room, or rather as a series of drawing-rooms, for there 
are several floors filled with machinery. The children, 
in resuming their work, had not lost their cheerful look, but 
set about their tasks in a manner which proved that these 
were any thing but irksome tothem. Seats are provided 
for the accommodation of the young folks when they are 
not actually employed, which state of leisure, from the 
nature of their occupation, very frequently occurs. The 
little work-people seemed quite delighted to see their 
employer; their faces brightened up, and their eyes 
sparkled as he came near and spoke to them ; indeed he 
appeared to be more like a father among them, and an 
affectionate one too, than like a master; patting them 
on the head, chucking them under the chin, and address- 
ing them according to their ages. 

There is always a surplus number of children in the 
mill, in order that they may be sent by instalments to a 
school-room on the premises, where they learn to knit 
and to sew, as well as to read and to write. The reason 
given by their benevolent employer for having them 
taught knitting and needle-work shows how mindful he 
is of their future welfare. He had found that when girls, 
who had been employed from an early age ina mill, 
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were married, they made unprofitable wives, from not 
knowing how to perform the necessary parts of a wife’s 
aud a mother’s duties—they did not know how to employ 
themselves, and consequently became idle gossips. A 
schoolmaster resides on the premises, and Mr. Wood 
allows other poor children, besides those employed in his 
own mill, to attend the school. A medical man is en- 
gaged to visit the factory weekly to examine into the 
general health of the children, besides which he gives 
more frequent attendance to those who may be ill. 

With regard to the hours of work, the Factory Bill 
recently passed will just make a difference of ten minutes 
during the day in the time of their employment. The 
children are expected to appear in clean clothes twice a 
week; Saturday is the worst day in the week in this 
respect, and on that day some of the young people are em- 
ployed in cleaning the place. It happened to be ona Sa- 
turday that we viewed the factory, and therefore not at the 
most favourable time : the young folks do not like visiters 
on that day, aud there was in consequence some slight 
scruples at admitting us; but every one and everything 
appeared to us nice, clean, and in order, and we could 
not detect among the children any signs tha‘ the renewed 
cleanliness of the morrow was required. We questioned 
the proprietor as to the morals of the older girls, when 
he assured us that they are perfectly good, and added 
that he was certain if any one among them was known 
to misconduct herself, the rest would immediately apply 
to him to dismiss her from among them. Mr. Wood 
never found any difficulty in training the children ac- 
cording to his wishes; at first he had some trouble in 
inducing the parents to co-operate with him in his plans, 
but this obstacle to improvement is now entirely overcome. 

Mr. Wood is a wool-sorter and wool-comber, as well as 
a spinner ; and in those branches empléys men of some 
skill, who appeared to be very decent; not one did 
we see who bore the marks of vice or drunkenness 
about him. They seemed to be on the best of terms with 
their employer. Whenever he entered any room where 
they were at work, he addressed them with ‘ Good 
morning, how do you all do?” which was answered by 
an inquiry about his health, and an addition in one or 
two cases of, “ It is some days since we have seen you, 
Sir.” In fact, all seemed glad to see him, as if it were felt 
and fully recognized that his was the grateful task to 
watch over and promote the general good, and that only 
one common interest existed between them.» Happy is 
it for society when the employer and the employed have 
such a connexion of mutual good-will between them, and 
most happy are those who can. combine with their own 
gainful pursuits the gratification which always accompa- 
nies warm-hearted and enlightened benevolence. 


REMEMBRANCE, 


Man hath a weary pi'grimage 
As through the world he wends ; 

On every stage from youth to age 
Still discontent attends ; 

With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 

And still remembers, with a sigh, 
The days that are no more. 


To school the little exile goes 
Torn from his mother’s arms ; 
What then shall sooth his earliest woes, 
When novelty hath lost its charms ? 
Condemn’d to suffer through the day 
Restraints which no rewards repay, 
And cares where love has no concern, 
Hope lengthens as she counts the hours, 
Before his wish'd return. 
From hard control and tyrant rules, 
The unfeeling discipline of schools, 
In thought he loves to roam, 
And tears will struggle in his eye 
While he remembers with a sigh 
The comforts of his home, 


(November 16, 


Youth comes; the toils and cares of life 
Torment the restless mind ; 

Where shall the tired and harass’d heart 
Its consolation find ? 

Then is not youth, as fancy tells, 
Life’s summer prime of joy ? 

Ah no! for hopes too long delay’d, 

And feelings blasted or betray’d 
The fabled bliss destroy ; 

And youth remembers with a sigh 

The careless days of infancy. 


Maturer manhood now arrives, 
And other thoughts come on, 

But with the baseless hopes of youth 
Its generous warmth is gone ; 

Cold calculating cares succeed, 

The timid thought, the wary deed, 
The dull realities of truth ; 

Back on the past he turns his eye, 

Remembering with an envious sigh 
The happy dreams of youth, 


So reaches he the later stage 

Of this our mortal pilgrimage, 
With feeble step and slow ; 

New ills that later stage await, 

And old experience learns too late 
That all is vanity below. 

Life's vain delusions are gone by, 
Its idle hopes are o’er, 

Yet age remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more, 

Souler. 





TOWN OF YPRES. 


Ypres, or Ypern (for that is the Flemish name), is not 
now what it was of old; but it is ctill a considerable 
town, and it retains numerous memorials of its former 
greatness, in the public buildings with which it is crowded. 
It still ranks with Bruges and Ghent as one of the three 
chief towns of Flanders, and its population is believed 
to amount to about fifteen thousand inhabitants. It 
stands on a stream called the Yper, which flows through 
it from south to north, and then makes its way to the 
sea, into which it falls about midway between Dun- 
kirk and Ostend. This stream descends from some 
grounds of very moderate elevation, a few miles from the 
town ; the rest of the country around which is nearly a 
complete flat, like the greater part of the Netherlands. 
In this situation the town is seen from a considerable 
distance, and makes a handsome appearance as it rises 
in the midst of the plain, with its embattled walls, and 
its throng of spires. The extent of the present walls is 
not quite four English miles, making a circle of about 
a mile and a quarter in diameter. The surrounding 
country is remarkably rich and beautiful, part of it 
being woodland, and the rest consisting of green mea- 
dows and corn-fields, everywhere interspersed with 
orchards, gardens, and villages. 

The pride of Ypres is its Town Hall, which stands 
near the centre of the town in a large open space, called 
the great market-place. It is a maguaificent building, 
surrounding a quadrangular space, measuring four 
hundred and sixty-two feet from east to west, and fifty 
in the opposite direction, here divided into two courts by 
a pile of building which crosses its centre. From the 
middle of the south front. rises a lofty square tower, in 
which are a clock and bells, and which bears the appear- 
ance of being still more ancient than the rest of the 
building. ‘The erection of the hall is said to have been 
begun in 1342, and in popular tradition the work is 
attributed to the English, who certainly, however, were 
not in possession of the place either then or at any 
other period. The notion seems to have originated 
merely in the great fame which the English had ac- 
quired in these parts by their warlike achievements, and 
which made them be regarded as the authors of cvery 
thing wonderful, in the same way as in our own country 
we still attribute many old buildings, the origin of which 
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another vestige of this popular veneration for the memory 
of the English in the tradition which deduces the name 
of the city itself from a celebrated British warrior, called 
Iper, who is imagined to have built and colonized it. 
We do not know if there is any more truth than there 
usually is in these idle stories, in a statement which Anto- 
nius Sanderus makes respecting this ‘Town Hall, in his 
splendid work entitled ‘ Flandria Ilustrata.’ He says 
that there never has been seen in it either a spider or a 
cobweb; and he accounts for the circumstance, by 
imputing it, not to the superior dusting and scrubbing 
of his countrymen, but to some supposed quality in the 
wood. 

The building next to the Town Hall, which is most 
deserving of attention in Ypres, is the Cathedral, which 
stands in its neighbourhood. This is a light and elegant 
Gothic structure, more remarkable, however, for its 
decorations than for its dimensions. Besides the Cathe- 
dral, which is dedicated to St. Martin, Ypres contains 
four parish churches, of which that of St. James the 
Greater, built in the twelfth century, is the largest. 
There are also numerous religious houses for both sexes. 
About a century ago fully a third of the city used to be 
covered with the buildings belonging to these establish- 
ments. 

The city of Ypres, however, is more interesting on 
account of what it formerly was than for what it now is. 
It still contains some manufactures of cloth, serges, 
ribands, and thread; but at one time its inhabitants 
appear to have formed the greatest manufacturing com- 
munity in the world. A census of the population taken 
in 1342, made it amount to above two hundred thousand 
souls. Soon after this, however, its decline began. In 
a French edition of Ludovico Guicciardini’s ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Low Countries,’ published at Antwerp, in 
1609, it is remarked, that whensoever and in what 
quantity soever the rain of adversity had in former days 
fallen upon Ghent and Bruges, Ypres had always 
received some drops of it; and that this city, indeed, 
being the weakest of the three, had often been severely 
punished, and obliged to pay the forfeit for misdeeds 
which the other two had committed. All these towns 
suffered both by the attacks of foreign enemies and by 
their own internal dissensions. The middle of the 
fourteenth century was in the Netherlands, as in France 
and in England, the age of political convulsion—of the 
first considerable efforts, since the establishment of 
feudal institutions, made by the body of the people to 
throw off the oppressive yoke under which they were 
everywhere kept down. Some contemporary writers 
attribute these tumults of the commonalty to the im- 
provement which had now taken place in their condition, 
as compared with that of their forefathers; and there 
can be no doubt that there is much truth in this repre- 
sentation. As long as the condition of the people was 
one of almost brutal destitution and misery, they sub- 
mitted to be treated like the inferior animals ; but as 
they gradually outgrew this absolute penury and .help- 
lessness, they became more indisposed to endure the 
oppression to which they were subjected, and began 
first to murmur against it, and then attempt to throw 
it off. The attempt, as was to be expected, was not 
skilfully directed in the first instance, and was productive 
of no immediate good effects ; but it prepared the way 
for future and more successful struggles. It served at 
least as an example, and, that once given, the rest fol- 
lowed of course. 

For this leading step in the onward march of civi- 
lization, we are mainly indebted to the citizens of Ypres 
and other Flemish towns. The cloth-weavers of these 
towns were the first commonalty in Europe that became, 
to a certain extent, independent of their feudal lords, and 
acquired a degree of inherent power and importance by 
means of manufactures and trade. They were accord- 





ingly the first to rise in extensive and formidable concert 
against the system of misrule by the grandees and lords 
of the soil which then universally prevailed. And from 
the Netherlands the movement was propagated into 
other countries. English liberty in particular is probably 
much indebted to these sturdy burghers. To us they 
gave much more than their example. Edward III. 
brought over to England large numbers of these cloth- 
workers from the Netherlands, who settling here, com- 
municated to our labouring classes their own arts and 
habits of industry, and may also be supposed to have 
transmitted and diffused that new spirit of liberty which 


‘| had principally induced them to leave the land of their 


birth. Elizabeth also, long after, again increased the 
population of this island by opening her ports to those 
mechanics of the Low Countries who were driven abroad, 
in her day, by the tyrannical conduct of the Spanish 
government of that province, as administered by the 
notorious Duke of Alva. 

The first insurrection of the Flemings, however, 
against their princes, was, as we have observed, attended 
with very disastrous results to Ypres and the other towns, 
whose inhabitants engaged in it. ‘ Before the com- 
mencement of these wars in Flanders,” says Froissart, 
in commencing his account of the attempt made by the 
people, in the latter part of the fourteenth century, to 
restrain the oppressions of their governors, “ the country 
was so fertile, and everything in such abundance, that 
it was marvellous to see, and the inhabitants of the 
principal towns lived in very grand state.” But the war 
laid all this prosperity waste. ‘ The people,” he says, 
“ were very murderous and cruel, and multitudes were 
slain or driven out of the country. The country itself 
was so much ruined, that it was said a hundred years 
would not restorg it to the situation it was in before the 
war*.” 

This war was left for some time at first to rage between 
the Earl of Flanders and his insurgent subjects, who, 
according to an old custom of the country, having chosen 
themselves leaders, assumed the name of White-hoods, 
At length, however, the French king, Charles VI., 
struck in, to the aid of his brother potentate; and 
although the rebels had been hitherto successful at every 
point, this interference speedily turned the scale. The 
following is the account which Froissart gives of the 
submission of the city of Ypres to the powerful force 
which the Earl was now enabled to bring against it :-— 

* As soon as the citizens of Ypres learned that the 
Earl was on his march thither with such a force, they 
were greatly alarmed; and the principal and richest 
inhabitants held a council, in which they resolved to 
open their gates, and go out to meet him, with offers to 
replace themselves under his obedience, trusting to his 
mercy. It was well known to him that they had allied 
themselves with Ghent through fear of the lower ranks, 
such as weavers, fullers, and other ill-intentioned people 
of the town; they besides depended on his kind and 
merciful character for their pardon. As they had re- 
solved, so did they execute; and upwards of three 
hundred in a company went out of the town, carrying 
the keys of the gates with them, On meeting the Earl 
of Flanders they fell on their knees, and begged for 
mercy, saying, that they personally, and the whole town, 
resigned themselves to his will. The Earl took pity on 
them, made them rise, and granted them his pardon. 
He entered the town of Ypres with his whole army, and 
remained there for three weeks, sending back those of 
the Franc and of Bruges to their several towns. During 
his residence in Ypres, he had upwards of seven hundred 
weavers and fullers beheaded; and all those who had 
been any way concerned in admitting John Lyon and 
the Ghent men into the town, who had slain the knights 
and men-at-arms whom he had sent thither, and which 

* We quote from the English translation by Johnes. 
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had enraged him so much. To prevent them again 
rebelling against him, he sent three hundred of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants to prison in Bruges, escorted by a 
handsome body of men-at-arms.” 

But these successes of the Earl of Flanders and his 
ally, the king of France, soon aroused a strong feeling 
of hostility against France in England. Froissart at- 
tributes this to envy. 

However this may be, Lord Henry Spencer, Bishop of 
Norwich, having been about this time appointed by Pope 
Urban VI. commander-in-chief for England, of what was 
called a crusade in the interest of that pope against his 
rival Clement IV., and having as such been placed at the 
head of a formidable force, he and his troops embarked 
for the continent, and landed at Calais on the 23rd of 
April, 1383. A consultation was then held by the 
leaders with the object of determining in what direction 
they should next proceed ;. when it was resolved that the 
expedition should march into Flanders. 

‘They then sent to the insurgents in Ghent for their aid. 
—** When Peter du Bois, Peter le Nintre, and the 
captains in Ghent,” continues the historian, “ heard that 
the English demanded their assistance, and were lying 
before Ypres, they were much pleased, and prepared 
themselves to march thither as speedily as possible. 
They set out from Ghent on the Saturday morning after 
the octave of St. Peter and St. Paul, to the amount of 
near twenty thousand, with a very considerable train of 
carts, and in good array. They marched by Courtray, 
and came before Ypres. The English were rejoiced at 
their coming, and made great cheer for them, saying 
they would take Ypres, and then conquer Bruges, 
Damme, and Sluys, making no doubt that before Sep- 
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tember they would have conquered all Flanders. Thug 
did they boast of their good fortune.” 

The issue, however, was very mortifying. “ It always 
happens,” says Froissart, “ that in war there are gains 
and losses: very extraordinary are the chances, as those 
know well who follow the profession. The siege of 
Ypres. was pushed on with unwearied force ; and it was 
fully the intention of the Bishop of Norwich, the English, 
and Peter de Bois, to conquer Ypres by storm or other- 
wise, as the vigour of their attacks showed.” But all 
their assaults being attended with no result, they resolved 
to adopt a new plan of operations. Froissart continues, 
“The English and Flemings, finding they could not 
take the town by storm, and having expended much of 
their artillery, resolved to have quantities of faggots 
made and collected,-With which and earth they would 
fill up the ditches, so that they might advance to fight 
hand to hand with the garrison, undermine the walls, 
and, by throwing them down, win the place.” Before 
this expedient could be executed, however, , news was 
brought that the King of France was ; advancing with a 
powerful body of troops; and on receiving this intelli- 
gence, the bishop and his captains thought it best upon 
the whole to endeavour to make their escape as fast as 
they could. They reached home, and also contrived to 
carry with them a good: deal of booty; but they were 
not thought to-haye brought much: honour back from 
their campaign. _“ When these knights,” the historian 
tells us, “ returned to England; they were attacked by 
the common people, who told them they -had behaved 
very badly in their expedition, for, from the prosperity 
they had had at the beginning, they ought to have con- 
quered all Flanders.” 
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[South Front of the Town Hall of Ypres.] 
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